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SWEDENBORGIANA.—NO. 4. 
BY J. H. N. 


E now proceed with the correspon- 

dence. The following letters show how 
earnestly Mr. Bush tried to inoculate me; 
how freely I exposed myself to his manipula- 
tions, and to all the sorceries of Swedenborg ; 
and how I came out of the ordeal. 

PROF. BUSH TO J. H. N. 
New York, July 25, 1845. 





Mr. Noyes: 

Bro. AND DEAR Sir :—Your letter is now before 
me, and Iam happy to find that you are disposed 
to give a candid consideration to the theological 
writings of Swedenborg, which I cannot doubt are 
destined to be viewed in a very different light from 
what they have been when once their true genius is 
understood. A slight examination will convince 
you that neither Jacob Behmen nor any other unin- 
spired claimant of revelation is to be named in the 
same century with Swedenborg. He stands alone. 


Allow me to say you will find it important to 
divest your mind as far as possible of all preconcep- 
tions, even where you may at present feel very con- 
fident, and give every advantage to the force of evi- 
dence which they carry with them. This evidence 
rests partly on inéernal grounds and partly on the 
proofs of his supernatural mission. It makes its 
way to the reflecting mind gradually. Certain fun- 
damental principles, perhaps I may say of a philo- 
sophical nature, lie at the foundation of the whole 
system. These you will probably be at first some- 
what. slow to receive, but the more they are pon- 
dered the more imperative do they become, and when 
admitted they irresistibly draw after themselves all 
his results—I do not say all those of his followers, 
for the system is too profoundly intellectual to be 
adequately grasped even by the mass of his edu- 
cated receivers. 

Thus the threefold sense of the Scriptures rests 
upon a philosophical or psychological basis, which 
will gradually develop itself to you, and which you 
will see absolutely to enforce the result, though you 
will doubtless battle the sequence, as I did, at every 
step. But you will be obliged to yield in the end. 
And so in regard to the Trinity, Incarnation, Atone- 
ment, Regeneration, Life, Heaven and Hell, &c. 
They are all part and parcel of the same grand and 
harmonious system, at the foundation of which lie 
the paramount positions that space and time belong 
not to spirit, and that man’s essential nature here is 
the true exponent of his nature, and consequently 
of his condition, hereafter. You will be filled with 
amazement as you proceed, at the plenitude of dis- 
closure in the mysteries of the universe, made through 
this remarkable man. 


A great saving of time and also of mental conflict 
may be made, by taking the matter in a proper 
order. I was myself a great loser in both respects, 
by entering upon the immense and apparently cha- 
otic field without a guide-book. My impression is 
at present that you would do well to attempt to 
reach the temple through the following avenue; and 
I beg you will not be deterred if it should strike you 





as an “ Avenue of Sphinxes ;” for you will encgun- 
ter at first all kinds of nondescript forms : 

Hobart’s Life of Swedenborg; Brief Expose of 
Doctrine of N. J.; Heavenly Doctrine of N. J.; 
Doctrine of Life; Doctrine of Faith; Doctrine of 
the Lord; Athanasian Creed; Divine Love and 
Wisdom; Divine Providence; Intercourse between 
Soul and Body ; Heaven and Hell; Last Judgment; 
Earths in the Universe; Conjugial Love. 

These are all to be had of Otis Clapp, Boston, and 
will cost perhaps between five and eight dollars, 
“Noble’s Appeal” is an admirable work which 
ought to be read at some time. The “ Arcana” and 
the “ True Christian Religion” are the great books of 
the system, but they had better be deferred at pres- 
ent. 

Let me say iv conclusion, that the truth of what 
he declares of the spiritual world, is the most im- 
portant to be first settled. Everything else grows 
out of that. And then he does not turn you over to 
his own ipse dizit. He constantly appeals to self- 
intuition. ‘“ Don’t believe me because I have seen 
visions, but because I tell you what you see, if you 
see at all, must be true,’ is his virtual language. 

Please let me know your impressions from time 
to time. Yours very respectfully, 

G. Busu. 
SECOND LETTER FROM PROF. BUSH. 
Some paragraphs on business omitted. 
New York, July 30, 1845. 
Mr. Noyes: 

Dear Sir:—....As you speak of a summer 
excursion, I hope you will improve spare moments 
in the perusal of Swedenborg, who will abundantly 
reward you. After reading awhile, I think you will 
find it difficult to avoid the conviction, that whether 
true or false, the problem he presents for solution is 
equally great. At least, so it has been with me. But 
do not forget that this system must be tolerably un- 
derstood as a whole, in order to be judged of in its 
parts. It is wonderfully compacted into unity and 
harmony. 

The correlation of Love and Wisdom with Good- 
ness and Truth, and of Will and Understanding with 
both, is all important in the foundation-work of his 
system ; and for the truth of this, you must consult 
your “inward light;” and 1 think you will see he is 
right in referring every thing in the universe to the 
grand heads of Goodness and Truth. 

There are two or three subsidiary works that I 
ought to have mentioned: “Clissold’s Letter to 
Archbishop Whately on the Practical Tendency of 
Swedenborg’s doctrines ;” “Clissold’s End of the 
Church,” in which he shows that the old church is 
a perfect Babel as to fundamental doctrines, and 
“ Parsons’ Essays,” particularly those on “ Life” and 
on the “ Human Form.” It is of immense impor- 
tance to get correct ideas of the use of the word 
“form” in Swedenborg’s writings, for he ascribes 
form to God, in which I think he is sound. But 
enow. Yours respectfully, Gro. Busn. 





J. H. N. TO PROF. BUSH. 


Putney, Oct. 18, 1845. 

DEAR Srr:—I purchased all the works of Swe- 
denborg which you recommended to me, and some 
others; and Ihave read the greater part of them. 
The remainder I have in hand, and shall finish read- 
ing them as soon as my other avocations permit. 
I have reflected much on the matters I have met 
with, and have formed some opinions of them, 
which, in accordance with your invitation, I will 
present to you. 

I might say much in regard to those things in 
Swedenborg’s system which commend themselves 





to my understanding, and for which I value his 
works, But praising him to you would be “ carry- 
ing coals to Newcastle.” I shall therefore confine 
myself to fault-finding, in hopes that I shall either 
convince you that he is nota safe teacher, or that I 
shall be convinced by you that my criticisms are not 
well founded. 

Before entering upon any discussion of particular 
doctrines, an examination of the sources of Sweden- 
borg’s theology is in order. And the first specific 
question under this general head, is, What relation 
does his system sustain to the Bible? My impression, 
bluntly expressed, is, that the Bible occupies, in 
Swedenborg’s works, a position similar to that which 
it occupies in the Koran of Mahomet. I do not 
mean to say that Mahomet quotes the Bible as largely, 
or says so much about it, or makes so much account 
of its facts and persons, as Swedenborg; but I do 
mean that both alike stand independent of the Bible 
and above it, and use it merely as an auxiliary to 
their own revelations. Swedenborg makes the au- 
thority of the Bible secondary to his own, in two 
ways: 

1. He takes upon himself to decide in a very sum- 
mary manner what part of the Bible is the Word of 
God, and what is not. In the New Testament, he 
finds but five books that belong to the Word, viz., 
the four gospels and the Apocalypse. The epistles 
of Paul and the other apostles are indeed allowed to 
be in some sense good books, but are excluded from 
all authority, and are scarcely ever alluded to in his 
writings. In my reading I have found but one quo- 
tation from Paul, and that is made for the purpose of 
subjecting it toa criticism which in my view is pal- 
pably false. (I refer to what 8. says about Rom. 3: 
28, in his Divine Providence, Sec. 115.) As Luther in 
his jealousy for faith without works, threw away 
James, so it seems that Swedenborg, in his op- 
posite jealousy for works as the partner of faith 
threw away Paul. Inthis mutilation of the Bible, 
Swedenborg stands forth not merely as an interpreter 
or even as a completer of past revelation, but as a 
judge and antagonist. Paul claims for his writ- 
ings a place in the word of God, and Swedenborg 
excludes them, thereby virtually naming him an im- 
postor. We are called therefore not merely to de- 
cide upon the merits of Swedenborg by himself, but 
between him and Paul. The pretensions of both 
are equal. One or the other must be an impostor. 
Now whether I look at the fitness of things arising 
from Paul’s proximity to the birth of the gospel, or 
at the historical and miraculous evidence of his 
apostleship, or at the internal evidence in his writ- 
ings, or at my own spiritual instincts, I see abun- 
dant reason not only to prefer him to Swedenborg, 
but to regard his epistles as even the most valuable 
part of the Word of God. Swedenborg, in exclud- 
ing them from the canon ( by a dictum for which I 
can find no reason), has taken out the core of my 
Bible—that part to which all the rest are but ac. 
cessories—and has substituted himself for Paul as 
the interpreter of Christ’s adminstration. This is 
one way in which he rides over the Bible. 

2. Having excluded that part of the Bible which 
he could not well manage, he has taken full pos- 
session of the rest, and made it entirely plastic to 
the purposes of his system, by means of his doctrines 
of the ‘“‘internal sense.” For an example of the 
molding operation of this doctrine, look at his treat- 
ment of the 24th of Matthew, in his “ Brief Exposi- 
tion,” Sec. 71; “ Last Judgment,” Sec. 35; and “ Heay- 
en and Hell,” Sec. 1, &c. His object is to fit that 
prophecy to his Second Advent in 1756. The ad- 
vantage which he professes to have over the com” 
mentators in respect to this passage, is his know 
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edge of the internal sense. He says “ that the 24th 
of Matthew, from beginning to end, treats solely of 
the successive declensions and corruptions of the 
Christian church, even to its destruction,” and that 
by the “consummation of the age is meant the end 
of the church,” i. e. the end of the Gentile Christian 
church, which he supposes to have come in these 
times. This is his internal sense. Is it any better, 
or any other than the foolish and false senses of 
Christendom generally? He explains the word gen- 
eration in the 34th verse, after the manner of Miller. 
Now I prefer the barren interpretations of Stuart 
and Robinson to this stuff, and I think you do. It 
cannot be said that this internal sense is only a part 
of the meaning which he recognizes in the passage, 
and that he still leaves place for the natural sense ; 
for you observe that his language is, “that chapter 
treats solely,” &c., i. e., has no other meaning; and 
he neither suggests or alludes to any other meaning. 
His internal sense altogether swallows up the exter- 
nal. NowI certainly know that the 24th of Mat- 
thew has another meaning; that it treats primarily, 
and I may say solely, of the vicissitudes of the apostolic 
church and of the Second Coming of Christ at the 
destruction of Jerusalem—that the “ consummation 
of the age,” means the end of the Mosaic economy; 
and that the word generation in the 34th verse refers 
to the cotemporaries of Christ. I know too that 
this natural sense is equal in spiritual rank to the 
sense which Swedenborg substitutes for it, and more 
important; for the most that can be said of the 
course of events in the Gentile church, is that it is a 
lengthened shadow of the substance which is set 
forth in the 24th of Matthew, and which occupied 
the apostolic age. What avails it that Swedenborg 
professes reverence for the literal sense, and calls it 
the “ continent, basis and firmament of the internal 
sense,” while he thus makes what he calls the inter- 
nal, the solesense? This is but a specimen. In the 
same way he takes violent possession of other parts 
of Scripture, whenever he lists. If the literal sense 
opposes him or does not answer his purpose, he 
ousts it without ceremony, and tells us e2-cathedra 
what the internal sense is. I have seen no evidence 
that the determination of the internal sense even in 
his own mind is governed by any fixed laws. I do 
not believe that any of his followers, however wel! 
acquainted with his views, can develop for them- 
selves the internal sense of any part of Scripture, 
and at the same time keep in consistency with him 
and with each other. Their only safety lies in ser- 
vilely copying his comments. My understanding 
utterly revolts at the nonsense which abounds in all 
his writings, under the name of “ internal sense.” For 
asmall example, see Doctrine of Faith, Sec. 56, where 
he says that by a third part of the stars of heaven in 
Rey. 12, is meant all of them! Look also at his in- 
terpretation of Matt. 13: 33, in Divine Providence, 
Sec. 25, where the leaven of the kingdom of heaven 
is made out to be evils and falsities! Itis obvious 
that Swedenborg, by bringing into the field an inter- 
nal sense which overshadows and, on occasion, nul- 
lifies the natural sense, and which is ascertainable, 
not by any fixed rules, but by revelation, and in fact 
only his revelations, has taken the Bible away from 
the common people, and placed himself between 
them and the word of God. They have only the 
shell; he is the proprietor and dispenser of the ker- 
nel. The Bible is a congeries of symbols, and his 
writings are the only accessible Word of God. This 
is the second method by which he subjects the au- 
thority of the Bible to his own. 

I have no quarrel with the idea that spiritual 
teaching takes precedence of the letter of the Bible. 
But this idea is to be applied only in private ex- 
perience. A man who knows that he is in commu- 
nication with God may set the inward above the out- 
ward word for himself, but not for another; because 
the communication of the teachings of the inward word 
to another, by speech or writing, is nothing but an 
outward word. Swedenborg’s writings, in form and 
spiritual rank, are no higher than the letter of the Bi- 
ble, and must not be aliowed precedence of that let- 
ter on the ground that they are spiritual teachings. 
Neither have I any quarrel with the idea that God 
may give new revelations in these times. But I as- 
sume that the Spirit will never contradict itself, and 





that its former revelations, recorded in the Bible and 
especially in the writings of Paul, are the nucleus 
of all its disclosures to come. I know therefore 
that its present teachings will harmonize with and 
be subordinate to those former teachings. By this 
rule I reject Swedenborg. The spirit of prophecy 
in him contradicts the Spirit that dictated the 24th 
of Matthew. His revelations are not subordinate 
auxiliaries to Paul’s, but supplanters of them: He 
preaches “ another gospel ;” and though he got his 
message from an angel from heaven, I say, as Paul 
bids me, “ Let him be accursed.” It will require 
more than “angelic wisdom” to shake my confi- 
dence in Paul’s gospel, for by that gospel I am 
saved. 

Swedenborg, by tearing out the best part of the 
Bible, on the one hand, and by working over the 
rest in his mill of the internal sense, on the other, 
has made a new Bible—a Koran of his own— 
which is as truly independent of the commonly re- 
ceived Bible, as the Koran of Mahomet. The par- 
allel between Swedenborg and Mahomet might be 
extended further. Both astounded the world with 
disclosures of the celestial mysteries. The unity of 
God was the hobby of both; and Swedenborg’s doc- 
trine of the unity of God, absolutely annihilating 
as it does, the mediator, Jesus Christ (together with 
his ejectment of Paul and the other apostles from all 
authority as lieutenants), leaves no second between 
himself and Jehovah. The proclamation which 
rings in my internal ear, in all my reading of his 
works, is, “ There is one God and Swedenborg is his 
prophet.” 

I have much more of tlis kind to say, ifyou think 
it worth while to continue your invitation of corres- 
pondence in relation to my “ impressions” of Sweden- 
borg. I expect your criticisms on what I have said. 
Iagree with you that Swedenborg presents the great 
problems which the world is yet to study, but not that 
he has solved them. Heis useful to me as a propounder 
of subjects; and this is the best thing I can say of 
him. Respectfully yours, J. H. Noyes. 


BUSHNELL ON INSANITY. 
From Hours at Home. 

* * * Three great vices, one or all, carry the 
dreadful penalty of insanity, in examples that are 
numerous and easily to be traced. (1) The vice of in- 
temperate drink, which maddens first the body, and 
then, as by necessary consequence, the mind, produc- 
ing either delirium or idiocy, or a state of uncon- 
trollable exasperation. (2) The vice of general and 
excessive over-eating, breeding disorder and finally 
distress in all the digestive functions, and producing 
states of grim depression, hypochondriac torments 
and nervous horrors, that drive more patients to the 
hospital than even the vice of drink—all very cor- 
rect, blameless people, as we say, whose misfortune 
we pity, but can nowise explain. Few persons con- 
ceive the amount of constitutional and mental wreck 
produced by this habitual overloading of nature, re- 
strained by no terms of prudence and self-observa- 
tion. And, when the catastrophe comes, the won- 
der is that a nature so robust has crumbled into mad- 
ness without any assignable cause! (3) The vice of 
overdoing. We call it sometimes our American vice. 
The nature is put under a heavy pressure of instiga- 
tion, and driven up to the limits of possibility, year 
upon year, spelled by no relaxations, freshened by 
no play of society, and scarcely permitted the neces- 
sary respite of sleep. Life goes on like a storm that 
never lulls, and the powers are so relentlessly driven, 
that they are seldom gathered up into consciousness 
and self-recollection. Even the brain itself becomes 
a driving engine, getting no time to slack the whirl 
of its impulsions. It is as if the man were all mo- 
mentum and nothing else. What wonder then is it, 
if the powers never gathered up, the brain always 
whirling, the momentum no longer possible to be 
stopped, hurl aside, finally, the mastery of self-gov- 
ernment by which they have never been really mas- 
tered, and the whole mental incontinence flies to 
wild insanity. Whether the wreck is partly physi- 
cal or not, at first, is a matter of no consequence. 
The result we deplore as calamity, and the cause we 
call imprudence. It is vice, it is crime; no such 





rank abuse of nature is possible without crime, and 
the eternal laws of retribution forbid that any man 
be so long drunk with excess, and escape the con- 
summation of a state of madness. 

Besides these three more gencral and widely-sown 
vices, and the crops of insanities they propagate, we 
have abundance of smaller ones doing what they 
can to extend the harvest. Thus how many live on 
affectation and contrived seemings of principle and 
character until they lose the distinctions of reality, 
and are landed in complete insanity ? Excesses and 
fierce tempests of passion—how often do they burn 
out the natural colligaiions of reason, leaving only 
fumes and vagaries and frenzied aspirations? 
What is avarice but a vice that runs to miserhood ? 
and what is that but insanity? Impure habits rot 
the brain of how many victims? Idleness unyokes 
all the judgments, lets fly all the vagrant uncol- 
lected powers, and finally asage advances, breeds a 
state of nonentity that cannot hold opinions, or a 
hairbrained addled state that opinions cannot hold. 
Rash adventures pitch how many head-long down 
the gulf of insanity? Conceit is next thing to in- 
sanity at the beginning, and is how very often ident- 
ical with it at the close. Glancing over these and a 
hundred other sporadic vices of character that could 
be named, we see how many causes making suit to 
retribution against the continuance of reason. 
Though we were at first so ready to conclude that 
insanities are not, or almost never, retributive, we 
distinctly perceive that they are so in a very large 
proportion of the examples. Itis even difficult to be- 
lieve that a good many cases of religious insanity are 
not connected with some kind of mal-practice, or per- 
haps with some moodiness of temper, that. is really 
perverse; though they are many times due, no doubt, 
to causes previously at work in the nature itself, 
possibly to such as are, in a sense, hereditary. Dis- 
eases in general are commonly supposed to have 
their root in moral causes and their bad implica- 
tions; in that sense to be the common heritage of 
the race. And certain particular diseases, such as 
deafness, blindness, consumption, are supposed to be 
hereditary in certain particular families. And many 
have as little difficulty in saying that the same is true 
of insanity. It may be so in appearance; but that 
any death of faculty, so immeasurably deep and hor- 
rible to think of, is let down upon a human creature 
by a mere physical derivation, and without any 
blame in himself, is too shocking to be allowed, 
without some partial and collateral explanation that 
wiil ease the severity of the statement. Such things 
must be left to the future; and it must suffice, for 
the present, that we distinguish so clearly, on so 
wide a scale, the retributive connection of our in- 
sanities with our self-abusing crimes and vices. On 
the whole is it even a fair subject of wonder, that so 
large a portion of mankind, driven by so many ex- 
cesses, tossed by so many tempests of unreason, sunk 
so deep in wrong, eaten by so many acrid humors, 
battered by so many abuses of faculty, get through 
life without being hopelessly insane. No kind of ma- 
chine was ever kept running for so long a time in a 
state of general disorder, without being threshed into 
wreck by its own motions. ss wi ad ” 

It is one of the great moral uses of insanity, that 
we are so powerfully admonished by it never to sur- 
render our self-keeping to any kind of impulse or 
dominating sway, outside of our own personality or 
self-active liberty. For it is a great and radical dis- 
tinction of moral natures, that they are to steer 
themselves by their own helm, and be responsible 
for what they may thus become—mere animals and 
things having no such high prerogative, and no ca- 
pacity to be different from what they are made to be 
under the sway of causes not in themselycs. Just 
here, accordingly, we discover a principal reason for 
that proneness to insanity, which is the infirmity of 
men in distinction from the animals. It is that, as 
being in evil or in sin, they so far and frequently 
surremler themselves to impulsions or enchantments 
outside of their own responsible self-keeping. The 
power that was given them to gather up their nature 
in due self-obligation, and centralize it in the supreme 
domination of reason, is weakened, and they fly 
asunder, so to speak, in a scattering, unkept habit that 
approaches, and finally becomes, insanity. They fall 
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under a kind of possession, and are just so far dis- 
posssed of themselves. In their zeal to get posses- 
sion of money, money gets possession of them driv- 
ing them on past all bounds of reason, as if it were 
ademon. Instead of possessing their business, their 
yusiness possesses them, shoving them on to all ut- 
most overdoing, and finally to madness. Society 
possesses them, and so completely dominates in their 
habit, that any coming short of its conventionalisms 
or fashions, goads them to distraction; their own 
self-keeping force is so far taken away, that their 
judgments themselves are reduced to a kind of in. 
sanity. They get possessed by other men in the 
same manner; one by some other that he thinks a 
hero or a genius; one by the name and successes of 
a great operator in the market; one by the fascina- 
ting airs and gayeties of a libertine; one by a charl- 
atan ora quack; and another by a false prophet. 
Every soul in evil is under some kind of bad insti- 
gation or possession, that comes upon himas a gale 
of impulsion, swaying his objects and actions, and 
so far abating in him the sovereign keeping of his 
own right reason. 


How far we are subject in this manner, to the 
possession of foul spirits,and how far they are con- 
cerned in cases of insanity, it may be difficult to say. 
Anything is a possession that dispossesses the man 
of himself, from whatever world it comes. In this 
respect the supposition of a possession by evil spirits 
is only an extension of the bad liability we incur 
under the other kinds of possession just named. 
We know that there are bad spirits, and it may be 
that they are no way separable from association with 
us, save by the fences of character. It does not fol- 
low that every sinister influence they communicate 
will make the subject insane, any more than that the 
other kinds of bad inspiration from the world and 
society will do it. Perhaps the foul possession will 
reach the state of complete insanity, only when it 
has been harbored long enough to get the soul de- 
centralized, as we see in the other cases of excess 
and self-abuse referred to. On this subject of pos- 
session by evil spirits we have little, or no, direct 
knowledge of our own, but we have these three 
- kinds of evidence that goa certain way, and are 
perhaps sufficient. ({) The Scripture account of de- 
mons and their expulsion, where, however the lan- 
guage of description appears in one or two cases to 
indicate the impression that they are only cases of 
disease. Still, the Scripture casesare so many and 
so dramatically given, and there is, withal, a reason 
so profound, just now, fora state of commotion 
among all powers of darkness, that they can hardly 
be reduced to any such construction. (2) The fact 
that so many kinds of insanity, coming to our 
knowledge, have a demoniacal ais and manner ; the 
subjects talking as demons, calling themselves de- 
mons, and acting in a style of phrensy so unhumanly 
foul and malign. (2) The professed discoveries of 
magnetism, where one will is believed to subject an- 
other to its absolute sway, even across wide spaces 
of distance; and especially the revelations of necro- 
mancy, where one being, called a medium, offers 
himself to be played upon by whatever spirit, foul 
or fair, will come to possess him for its oracle— 
which oracle it is admitted will often be the utter- 
ance of a lying instigation. I know nothing of 
these matiers save by report; I only perceive that 
they are making the world familiar with demoniacal 
possessions now, ex:ctly answering to those of the 
Scriptures, only under a different name. Instead of 
being laid, the bad spirits are now evoked; for the 
medium is a person offered to be possessed, and if 
the pretences are true, actually getting possessed— 
all the parties engaged running down morally, as 
their habit of deferenee to the bad invisible powers 
weakens their moral and responsible selfhood, till 
finally they are landed, one after another, in a mor- 
ally dejected profligacy which is real insanity. 


We are brought out, thus, in the conclusion, that 
every hwnan creature isin the way to insanity who 
allows himself to be possessed by any kind of impul- 
sion, outside of his own responsible self-keeping. The 
weakening of the moral nature puts the yery bond 
in jeopardy that is to hold the mind together, and 
keep it in the order ofreason. Any kind of possession 





has this danger, this hideous form of peril, connected 
with it. And when the insanity is fully completed 
in a state of total disposseSsion, an equally complete 
and even terrific warning is given to every man who 
will maintain his reason, that he beware of any least 
surrender which displaces the moral sovereignty of 
the soul, in the government of its own ways and ac- 
tions. The great institute of insanity is partly de- 
signed, no doubt, to yield this kind of moral ben- 
efit. * * * * * 7 


REMARKS BY J. H. N. 


While admiring the good sense of all this, 
we cannot help noticing the following deficien- 
cies : 

1. Among the causes of insanity, we look in 
vain for any recognition by Mr. Bushnell of 
disordered amativeness. This really belongs 
among the “ first three” of the crazy demons. 
The hospitals are full of wrecks caused by dis- 
appointed love, by brothelism, by marital 
excess, and by masturbation. The vice last- 
named is probably the most extensive and hope- 
less snare in all the domain of insanity. Dis- 
ordered amativeness in all these forms, and in 
others that are approved and glorified by the 
novelists and moralists—such as reckless, des- 
perate, atheistic devotion, murderous jealousy, 
&c.—is a venom working every where in society, 
and sending its thousands to the hospitals and 
to death. It ought to be called the “ venereal 
disease.” It is the generic spiritual poison, of 
which syphilis and gonorrhea are but partial 
manifestations. Myr. Bushnell seems to have 
but the faintest idea of this monster. The only 
perceptible allusion to it that we can discover 
is in this sentence: “Impure habits rot the 
brain of how many victims?” 


2. We acknowledge Mr. Bushnell’s heroism 
in alluding, with even feeble and doubtful assent, 
to the old Bible doctrine that insanity is the 
work of demons and the devil. It has long 
been the hobby of science to scoff at this doc- 
trine, and it is one of the good signs of return- 
ing faith, that a popular preacher can give it a 
nod of friendly recognition in a distant way. But 
we regret that Mr. Bushnell could not have 
sounded an alarm against the devil and his le- 
gions, as clear and loud as that of Mr. Gulliver 
which we quoted last week. We hold that 
there is reason enough for the threatening in- 
crease of insanity, and for the hopelessness that 
is spreading over it, in the scientific unbelief 
that has excluded the Bible from any voice in 
determining the causes of it or the means of its 
cure. This is probably the most important of 
the “moral uses” that the institution of insan- 
ity is at present commissioned to enforce. 


3. Mr. Bushnell makes too much of man’s 
self-governing power and too little of the power 
of grace. To speak plainly, he seems to us to 
make a God and Savior of man’s own will ; and 
we think this a very feeble deity. It is good to 
say that insanity and all other curses teach us 
not to surrender the helm of self-government 
to the devil, to evil spirits, and to wicked men. 
But they do no? teach us to refuse that surren- 
der to God, but, on the contrary, urge us by the 
terrors of temporal and eternal ruin, to yield 
all our powers, self-government among the rest, 
to him that is able to keep us unto eternal life. 
A moral nature thoroughly “ possessed” by 
God, is the only possible hope of salvation from 
insanity and all misery. Absolute, positive 
sanity, like that of Christ, is as manifestly God- 





possession, as the insanity of the hospitals and 
of hell is Devil-possession ; and the first is as 
much above what Mr. Bushnell calls the “ un- 
sanity” of ordinary self-governing sinners, as 
the last is below it. 


It is because Mr. Bushnell sees only man’s 
moral power, working slowly and painfully to- 
ward self-government, and does not see the 
power of God ready to take possession of man’s 
moral power and strengthen it for swift and 
perfect victory, that he is almost in despair. 
His only hop? is that the world is in a school 
of moral training that will overcome insanity 
perhaps a hundred generations hence. We look 
for “ revivals,” swift and sweeping as those of 
a generation ago, which will cure the “ unsane” 
of sin, and the insane of diabolism. 


THANKSGIVING DINNER AMONG 
THE POOR. 
T is “ Thanksgiving Day,” and this great city 
is alive with the festivities of the occasion. 
It is pleasant to see that the poor are not for- 
gotten. 

This afternoon a friend and myself called by 
invitation at the Five Points House of Industry 
to see the children, and to witness the feeding of 
the multitude. “Thanksgiving” is a practical 
thing at Five Points. Beside the two hundred 
children whe are regular inmates of the Institu- 
tion, about a thousand of the wretched inhabi- 
tants, old and young, of that immediate neigh- 
borhood were provided with dinners. It has 
hecome a regular annual feast with them, and 
is the result of outside charities. One poor 
woman was heard to say that this was the only 
full meal she had during the year. 


The basement hall which we entered was per- 
haps one hundred and fifty feet long, and there 
were four tables extending its entire length, 
which were loaded with eatables. These tables 
were filled several times in succession, there be- 
ing no lack of guests. So great was the rush 
outside that several police officers were required 
to preserve order. The children were first 
served, and then the adults. All seemed happy— 
if the word happy can apply to such a crowd— 
though it cannot be doubted that poverty and 
moral degradation, in some of their lowest forms, 
had representatives there. But on ascending the 
stairs to the school-room, where the children 
were performing, the scene changed for the bet- 
ter. The clean and orderly appearance of these 
two hundred little ones did credit to the estab- 
lishment, they being quite superior to the chil- 
dren in the hall below. Mr. Haliday, the superin- 
tendent was talking to them as we entered. He 
is a gentleman, perhaps sixty years of age, fine- 
looking, and evidently hearty in his work. We 
could but bid him God speed in his labors. 


The exercises of the children consisted of so- 
los, choruses, and calisthenics. They performed 
admirably, and gave proof of excellent training. 
One little orphan girl of four or five summers 
sung “ Twinkle, twinkle little star,” which, with 
the piano accompaniment, was fine indeed, and 
“ brought down the house.” In many respects 
the hour we spent at this establishment was a 
pleasant one, and we came away thankful that 
there was such an institution as the Five Points 
House of Industry. 

New York, Nov. 28, 1867. 


H. W. B, 
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TEN WEEKS IN EUROPE. 
1x. 

Q* our way to Canterbury we had for fellow. 

passenger a commercial traveler, one of 
those intense Britons who make England what it is, 
but who to the American mind are at first somewhat 
incomprehensible. His view was that the British 
constitution is perfect, and the structure of society 
on his happy island, from queen to clod-hopper, is 
adjusted about as wisely as the solar system. Other 
nations he thought might exist and perhaps thrive 
on a different plan; but for England nothing but the 
old way would do. 

I reminded him that Parliament had just altered 
an important feature of the old system by passing 
the reform bill, and thereby extending the privilege of 
voting toa large class who had been heretofore de- 
prived of it. 

“ Yes, but it isa mistake, sir; we shall repent of it. 
It is nonsense to extend suffrage to ignorant men 
who are unfit for it. It may work well in America 
where your circumstances are different, but here, sir, 
we don’t want democracy. Every thing depends on 
keeping up the distinction of classes.” 

“ But do you really think that this system of he- 
reditary rank, which enables your few nobles to live 
in splendor and luxury, with their feet on the necks 
of the unrecognized toiling millions, is right? Don’t 
it seem intolerable to you?” 

“Intolerable? Sir, we are proud of our nobility. 
They represent the dignity and grandeur of the 
nation. They keep before us the historic associa- 
tions connected with the great names and deeds of 
the past. No true Englishman, however humble, 
but has a personal interest and pride in these aristo- 
cratic establishments which honor him, in decorating 
the state.” 

“But do you consider that one hundred of these 
overgrown grandees own full half the soil of the 
kingdom? ‘Your poor men live only by their suffer- 
ance. Deprived of all voicein the government, and 
with no chance whatever to acquire a right to the soil, 
how can they be contented ?” 

“Well sir, they are better off than they would be 
if the land were broken up into small estates. If a 
man must hire land, he had better have a rich land- 
lord than a poor one. Small land-owners would 
have no mercy on their laborers; but our great land- 
lords can afford to be indulgent, and in a bad season 
stand between their tenants and ruin.” ; 


I failed to convince him that there is any igno- 
miny in such a state of dependence. We had now 
arrived at Canterbury, the seat of the leading Arch- 
bishop. As I left the train I said, “The established 
church is another ornamental part of your system, 
which it must be a great privilege for the tax-payers 
to support. I am going to stop here and see it.” 

There was a little effort in the jocularity with 
which he answered, “ Yes, the church is one of our 
bulwarks, and we are proud ot his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, as well as the rest.” 

These international discussions between the old 
country and the new spring upeverywhere. On our 
way to the Mer de Glace, in Switzerland, as we were 
seated by the mountain-path for a few minutes’ rest, 
we heard the voices of a couple of descending tour- 
ists, following the zig-zags directly above us, on mule- 
back, and noted the dialogue as follows: 

1st. Voice. “The capitalists of England control 
the price of labor, and keep the workmen down.” 

2d. Voice. “ Yes, but our poor-laws are a constant 
check on this, and so is emigration. Immense num- 
bers of workmen emigrate to Australia and the col- 
onies.” 

1st. V. “They ought to all emigrate, and leave 
your capitalists to do their own labor.” 

2d. V. “But when they do emigrate they don’t 
stay ; they like England so well that they come back 
again as soon as they can.” 

1st. V. “That’s because they continue to be 
Englishmen. Let them stay away for one genera- 
tion, and you could not hire them to go back.” 

And so on, till the disputants were out of hearing. 
No explanation was needed to show that John Bull 
and Brother Jonathan were airing their little differ- 
ences, here, under the shadow of Mt. Blanc. 





A more pleasant theme than these forms and insti- 
tutions of the English people, is their personal and 
social character. I had several opportunities of see- 
ing them in assembled masses. Onceon the Thames, 
on the occasion of an expected boat-race. As our 
steamer passed down the river, the shores from 
Putney to Mortlake were lined with thousands of 
spectators, and they clustered on Hammersmith 
bridge like bees. The river too, was alive with 
brawney club-men in their light wherries. Here 
was the national fondness for field and aquatic sport ; 
and although in this instance the crowd were disap- 
pointed by the unexpected postponement of the 
race, they accepted the fine sunshine as part com- 
pensation, and dispersed to gather again another day. 
The sharpest remark I heard about the failure was 
that of a zealous sportsman who said it was “ sicken- 
ing.” 

At London I attended a demonstration of work- 
ingmen, which was called to test their right to hold 
meetings in the public parks—a privilege which the 
government had attempted to curtail. Hyde Park, 
at the time appointed, swarmed with working men 
and women. From various stands speakers ad- 
dressed the crowd. Everything on this occasion was 
orderly ; yet the haunting thought would arise, What 
might not this mass of unreflecting men in an outburst 
of liberty and power to which they are unaccustomed, 
be tempted to do? <A few weeks previously a meet- 
ing of working men in this place, in consequence of 
the interference of the police, had resolved itself in- 
to a mob and torn down the iron fence of the Park. 
The wooden substitute was still there to remind them 
of their triumph. What if, in a moment of passion, 
they should cast their eye above the fence, and trace 
their grievances to Apsley House or even Bucking- 
ham Palace? Evidently England has a delicate 
task before her in dealing with her rising peasantry. 
It must be said of herrulers that they have a sagaci- 
ty that teaches them when it is necessary to yield to 
popular movement. Hence the concession, after the 
mob, of the right to hold meetings in the park, and 
the enlargement of the franchise, which even the 
tory nobility joined in granting, as the safest vent 
for popular discontent. Ina word, England, like 
the rest of world, moves. 

A meeting of the Reform League Club at the 
Queen’s Concert Rooms, gave me an opportunity (sit- 
ting back of the platform), to look a progressive 
British audience full in front. The scene was one of 
honest, large and open faces, not overcharged with 
thought, not of the “Jean and Cassius” sort, but gen- 
erally shining with good cheer. There were many 
bald heads. Among the characteristics of the audi- 
ence were docility and receptivity, that responded 
to every touch of the speaker. The English are 
quick to applaud, but they have an instinctive good 
taste which keeps them within bounds, and stops 
their demonstrations at the right point. Among the 
speakers was “Tom Brown” Hughes, who, though 
an ardent reformer, showed his characteristic pluck 
by differing from the meeting on some point of prin- 
ciple, and stating his views against the most lively 
disapproval. The style of wit which took with the 
audience seemed rather heavy. Americans would 
have required something more gamesome and highly- 
flavored, to “ bring down” the house. 

The most remarkable speech was by a man named 
Price (a working man, if I mistake not). His indict- 
ment of the tory nobility and aristocracy was awful. 
I never heard more withering sarcasm or more effec- 
tive rhetoric. The delivery was magnificent. I can 
only report onesentence. “It is time,” said he, “ for 
this class of hereditary idlers to know that the peo- 
ple of England tolerate them only so long as they 
do nv mischief.” The nerve and emphasis of the 
speaker’s manner cannot be represented. 

The only other instance of semi-disloyalty that I 
heard, was expressed by a hatter of- whom I bought 
a hat; and curiously, his objection to the “ heredi- 
tary idlers” was quite opposite to that of Mr. Price. 
He denounced the Queen because she would persist 
in moping retirement, instead of making things 
lively with a gay and extravagant court. “ What’s 
the use,” he said, of having a queen and court if you 
are not to have any benefit from them? It is the 
business of the aristocracy to spend money. We 





West End tradesmen haveestablished our business 
here on the expectation of it. When the Queen 
leads off as she ought to do, in parties and levees, 
the nobility follow her example and things are lively. 
As matters go now, everything is dull, horribly dull. 
But ha! the Prince has got it in him; el show 
them one of these days. I hope he'll give us a touch 
of George the Fourth. Ido, upon my word.” And 
with this singular consolation, the honest hatter 
waits for the succession of “the Prince” to his 


mother’s crown. 
a. 


COMMUNITY GOSSIP. 
FROM 0. C. 


...-Our Camellias of several varieties, are now in 
full bloom. One kind is of the purest white, exquis- 
itely delicate and beautiful. The Augusta rose-bush 
is thickly budded and will soon add much to the 
green-house. 

....-The new waxed-thread sewing-machine at the 
bag-factory, is now run by water-power, by which ar- 
rangement about half the labor of working it is saved. 
An ingenious device of brake and pulley has been 
attached to the treadle, by which the machine is in- 
stantly stopped or started by a slight movement of 
the foot. 


...-The winter classes are all organized. Some of 
them commenced their course of study yesterday, 
and others are waiting for books. The following is 
the programme: One class in Chemistry, one in 
Nat. Philosophy, one in Phonography, one in Compo- 
sition, one in Geography, one in mental Arithmetic, 
and three classes in Algebra. In addition to these 
we are to have, as last winter, a school for the young 
men—H. R. Perry, teacher—and another for the 
young girls, taught by Mrs. Tryphena Seymour. 


....There is a constant movement towards the 
advancement of the second generation—the children 
of the sturdy pioneers in Communism who have so 
long borne the brunt of the battle. The prospect is 
that a young man not more than twenty-seven years 
old will be placed in the position of father to this 
great O. C. family. We believe that every such office 
carries with it the inspiration necessary to its accep- 
table fulfillment, so we have no fears of his doing 
otherwise than well. 


...-At this time when there is an unprecedented 
failure in the springs and wells all over the State, it 
may be interesting to know precisely how the springs 
which supply our aqueduct, hold out. The water was 
started in the iron aqueduct soon after the ground 
had been drenched with rain; it then discharged, 
by exact measurement (July 7th), 18 quarts per min- 
ute. One month later, it discharged one quart less ; 
since then, there has been a uniform decrease in the 
water, of one quart every twenty-three days, so that 
the discharge Nov. 20th, was thirteen quarts per 
minute, that being fiye quarts less than when the 
springs were at their maximum height. This proves 
them to be very durable, the decrease being less than 
one-third, after about five months in which there has 
not been rain sufficient to affect deep springs. 


WALLINGFORD. 


....A somewhat costly violin having been pur- 
chased, an impromptu concert was held Sunday eve- 
ning for the purpose of testing its quality. F. W. 
Smith, who was formerly the leading violinist in the 
O. C. orchestra, and is who now a member of the 
New York family, was present on the occasion and 
displayed the merits of the instrument to our 
unfeigned delight. 


....We have just put up in the kitchen a new 
cooking-range, with the modern improvement of a 
water-back and boiler for heating water. The boil- 
er stands near the range, and is of copper, six feet 
long and sixteen inches in diameter, holding sixty 
gallons of water. The water is heated by means 
of pipes connecting the boiler with a hollow cast- 
iron cylinder which partly sutrounds the range fire. 
Pipes from the boiler convey hot water to uny part 
of the kitchen where it is desired. This new ar- 
rangement promises to be economical, and, on ac- 
count of the convenience it affords, is already con- 
sidered by the women a mighty stride in the di- 
rection of their emancipation from needless drudgery: 
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...-Music has been at a very low ebb in the Com- 
munity for a long time; but we are looking now for 
its resurrection, and also for the establishment of a 
universal school of art among us. The attention of 
the family has lately been turned in a spirit of judg- 
ment upon the career we had in music. Though 
there were doubtless many things about it which 
were pleasant and profitable, still there was much to 
criticise. We found that selfishness, like the worm 
in the bud, had lain coiled at the center of that art; 
and this discovery was sufficient to account to us for its 
decline, which had been to many a mystery. False 
love, the bitterest enemy to Communism, did its best 
to desecrate music, and diotrephiasis was a shadow 
in its course. But now that we have passed through 
the experience of judgment, and the purgation of sel- 
fishness, we have an assurance that a new era of art is 
coming, in which we shall learn to glorify God with 
music as do the angels. 


...-The dream we have cherished so long, of es- 
tablishing a university here, seems to be taking a 
practical form. An ice-house, which our annual sup_ 
ply of ice outgrew a year or two ago, has been fit- 
ted up for the purpose of prosecuting the study of 
the science of chemistry on a modest scale. It is a 
very unassuming building, only twelve by thirteen 
feet in size; but it is warm and attractive inside. It 
is situated a short distance back of the printing-of- 
fice,on the rising ground of Mt. Tom. There isa 
little iron sink in one corner of the room, over which 
a faucet projects, indicating that water is a servant 
at command. Shelves have been put up and filled 
with the many curious and beautiful things which 
are used jn the illustration of chemical facts. Theo. 
dore R. Noyes has commenced teaching a class of 
nine students, who are pursuing the study of prac- 
tical chemistry. 


....-Would the Crrcunar readers like a peep into 
our office and type room? It is a large, light, airy 
room situated on the slope of a Connecticut hill, and 
surrounded by orchards. Windows on three sides. 
Wooden casement enclosing two small chimneys 
and some book-shelves, near the center. Type-cases 
ranged around the walls with girls working at 
them. Editorial table on the west side. Pictures 
here and there. Jtem: on the casement above- 
mentioned, engraved portraits of Horace Greeley, 
Charles Fourier, and Robert Owen. Large lith- 
ograph of Guttenburg, at work in the first 
printing-office. Two small farm scenes, and two 
figure-pieces painted in oil, from Paris and Brussels. 
Engraving of Raphael’s Cherubs. Two Photo- 
graphs of O.C. Anold Landscape from London. 
A small portrait of Sir Charles Lyell. On the west- 
ern wall a pencil-drawing, by Mrs. C. A. Miller, two 
photographs of O.C., a portrait of J. H. Noyes, 
and a view from Mt. Tom by Mr. Whiting. Sur- 
mounting the type-rack under the last picture stands 
asmall bronze figure ofa Swiss Hunter. On the north 
wall, over the wash-sink is a genve painting by Mr. 
Whiting, then a waif from London, and over the 
proof-press, copies of Rosa Bonheur’s “ Horse Fair,” 
and “ Labor.” Next are a foreign landscape, a High- 
land Scene from Edinburgh and a portrait of Doré 
the artist. These, with alandscape by Mr. Whiting 
and a souvenir of Marseilles, comprise the pictures 
on the wall. On a pillar fronting the door is a small 
Parian bust of Apollo, an engraving styled ‘“ Immor- 
tality,’ portraits of Mrs. Browning and Frances 
Wright, a view ot New Harmony, and an engraving 
of the “ Greek Slave.” These pictures are most of 
them but trifles, but such as they are, they fall pret- 
tily into place. Why not, as J. H. Noyes says, begin 
our Art-gallery by glorifying printing, the nurse and 
handmaid of the arts ? 


—The man who has “ seen his best days,” has 
purchased a lot in a cemetery. 


WE have to reiterate our request that no names be 
sent to us for our subscription list by a third person, 
unless the same is expressly authorized by the persons 
named to doso. We send the CrrcuLaAr, pay or no 
pay, to all who ask for it, but do not like to send it 
where it may haye a doubtful welcome; no matter if 
money is sent with the name. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
A RECOGNITION. 

Oberlin, Nov. 24, 1867. 
DEAR CIRCULAR :—All the clues, in the research- 
es I have made, point right to Oneida or to your 
zreat central ideas, and how can I help my faith in 
you? I was looking for no such thing. It came to 
me like thunder from a clear sky. I have known of 
Oneida from the first of your enterprise; but I re- 
ceived the impression, as my informants intended I 
should, that you were a licentious class of people 
secking license from the Bible in order to cloak your 
iniquity. Now, however, I behold your sun rising, 
while ours has run its course and set forever! And 
I know it is because your foundation is upon Christ. 
I had fully settled in my mind that Communism 
must be founded on true Christianity ; and Oneida 
just meets that condition. But then, there is this 
awful complexity which you advocate. Yet without 
it there is no auch thing as utilizing the entire love- 
principle, and losing none of it all; the most pre- 
cious thing in creation was not made and ordained 
to be wasted. Nobody is hurt by complex marriage, 
and there are, really, no bad fruits. I feel like say- 
ing to you then, Stand by the truth, and defend it to 
the last. Do not be driven from your post by fire, 
for your position is of infinitely greater importance 
than that of a pilot on board a burning ship. Do 
not be driven from your post by our prejudices 

and education, nor all the fiery darts of the devil. 

L. 


A LETTER TO AN OUTSIDER. 
Oneida Community, Sept. 12, 1867. 
Dear Sm:—I received your favor of the 11th 
inst. some days since. I am pleased with your inter- 
est in Communism and shall be glad to enlighten 
you on the points mentioned. 


1. In regard to the system of mutual criticism in 
vogue here. Let me define it; and perhaps this can 
be done as well as any way by telling what it is not. 
It is not, as you seem to suppose, merely a system 
of ‘‘ critical reprehension,” as the person under criti- 
cism often receives more praise than blame. it is 
not backbiting, but on the contrary is diametrically 
opposed to it, inasmuch as it makes the ordinance a 
public one, in the presence of the criticisee, and is 
not a private dissection of his character behind his 
back. Itis, in fine, the truth told in love. A per- 
son’s faults are told him plainly, but kindly. It hurts 
of course; but like the surgeon’s knife, it wounds to 
heal. It is true, as you suppose, that in a sense, this 
power is exercised by.a person’s “ daily associates 
and equals ;” but still there are here, as there must 
be in every organization, religious or secular, leading 
minds—central members—to whom the rest are 
subordinate. In our organization these persons are 
looked up to as being more spiritual and as having 
more knowledge of God and the truth. Hence these 
central members are fitted to instruct, guide and 
criticise those less advanced. In public criticisms, 
however, every one is free to express his mind in 
regard to the person criticised, for all are regarded as 
brothers and sisters in Christ, and each one is pleased 
to see himself as each individual member sees him. 
I might add that criticism is not so much practiced 
here now as formerly, as the necessity for it seems 
to be passing away. Indeed, we hold that the high- 
est use of mutual criticism is to school the individ- 
ual to self-judgment. When that is done, its office 
is fulfilled. 

2. The management of love in the Community, 
The great principle by which love in the Commu- 
nity is made safe and healthful, is that of the 
ascending fellowship. In other words, it is the 
mingling in love of the youngand old. Boys and 
young men are taught to turn their attractions 
towards persons of the opposite sex older than 
themselves. Girls and young women are also in- 
structed in the same manner. In this way the 
relation between the sexes is open to the instruction 
of the central members, and love does not assume 
that passionate, uncontrollable character depicted in 
novels as the height of terrestrial felicity. It should 
be said, however, that young persons are not re- 





stricted from fellowship with each other, but on the 





contrary are encouraged in it if they first secure the 
confidence of their superiors, that is, secure confidence 
that they will not get into bondage to one another, 
so as to make their love exclusive and idolatrous, 
which qualities in love are opposed in toto to the 
spirit of Communism, because that makes love free. 
In regard to the practical question of the expres- 
sion of loye by sexual intercourse, you will find a full 
and detailed account of what is called “ Male Con- 
tinence” in the “Hand-Book.” That system of 
self-control in sexual intercourse is actually practiced 
here, and whatever you may think of its moral re- 
sults, its effect physically is certainly beneficial. 


Hoping that these few hints will afford you some 
light in regard to this bold attempt to solve the 
knottiest of all problems which beset the human 
heart, I remain 


Yours sincerely, V. C. Noyes. 


THE PARABLE JUSTIFIED. 


HEN I was a child, the parable of the Prodigal 

Son made adeep impressionon my mind. Yet 
the picture it presented to my imagination was a pain- 
ful one. I could hardly refrain from weeping at the 
seeming injustice with which the elder brother was 
treated. The “ Prodigal’s Home,” in the last Crrcv- 
LAR, placed him in his true position, and covered 
him with the honor which I longed to bestow. 

The faithfulness and obedience of the elder broth- 
er were curiously heightened by the circumstances 
of the story. When the prodigal returned from 
wasting his substance among the harlots, where 
was his brother? Jn the field; not living in sensu- 
ous idleness, but laboring with his father’s servants. 
It was when returning from the field (worn with 
toil, as my imagination depicted him) that he heard 
the sounds of rejoicing. Who can wonder at his 
temptation to think evil? Yet he spoke to his father 
in the language of firm but respectful sorrow. “Lo, 
these many years do I serve thee, neither transgressed 
I at any time thy commandment; and yet thou 
never gavest me a kid that 1 might make merry 
with my friends.” I could never read this speech 
without feeling a throb of sympathetic indignation. 
It seemed a virtuous resentment. It is sweet to he- 
lieve then that the father more deeply cherished the 
long-suffering and obedience of his first born, even 
while making merry over the penitent Prodigal. 
The faithfulness and submission of the elder brother’s 
character assures us that he felt his father’s loye and 
recognition, and entered into the rejoicing without 
an evil eye. F. 


THE “ MORAL WAR.” 


The Democratic Union is quiet. Last week and 
this we find nothing against us in its columns, but 
some pleasant items about our visitors, business, &c. 
We hope this is the end of the “ moral war,” and the 
beginning of better thoughts and feelings all round. 
The New Haven Palladium thus refers to the hostil- 
ities just closing: 


The people of Oneida County, New York, having 
tolerated the presence of the Oneida Community for 
several years past, have at last awakened to a sense 
of the profound immorality of the peculiar doctrines 
and practices of Mr. Noyes and his followers. The 
facts which have excited the indignation of the good 
people of Oneida are not based on any increase of 
the wickedness of the Communists, but the very sat- 
isfactory condition of their banking account, and 
their refusal to take stock in the Midland railway, 
which is to run through their grounds. Whatever 
| be said of the curious system of morality taught 
and practiced by the Communists, there is no doubt 
that they are diligent and highly successful in busi- 
ness. At the Oneida branch they pay out in wages 
to the people around there $45,000 yearly, while the 
cost of raw material for their manufactures amounts 
to $150,000. 

In the same vein, the New York Wor'd has an ed- 
itorial on the “ Uses and Abuses of the Oneida Com- 
munity,” which will amuse the reader. It says: 

The Oneida Communists have come to that species 
of grief which attacked the Boffins when they be- 
came a prey to ae. A few years ago the 
quiet citizens of Oneida and vicinity agitated them- 
selves with the conundrum, “ What is the use of the 
O. C.?” and finally agreed to take the Communists 
in their midst and give thema fair trial. Thereafter, 
when they saw that the new comers were peaceable 
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people, minding their own business, working indus- 
triously, making excellent traps and putting up ex- 
cellent preserves warranted to keep in any climate 
where children do not have access to the closet, the 
pronounced them good neighbors and desirable ad- 
ditions to the population. To add largely to the 
population was against the principles of the Com- 
munists ; but otherwise, there is unquestionable tes- 
timony that they were well-behaved people, sober 
and industrious. But these people, by their industry, 
have become rich it is said, and as capitalists, employ- 
ing large numbers of laborers who are not of the 
faith, they have ceased to be Cornmunists, and conse- 
quently Oneida and vicinity are again agitated over 
the question “ What is the use of the O. C. 2” this 
time, with a general disposition to answer it by say- 
ing that there is no use of the O. C. at all. There is 
a jealousy of the O. C.’s thriving by trade, waxing 
fat by wealth, and lying back in luxury while the 
bulk of the work ot making traps and putting up 
preserves is done by hired laborers who love the 
money of the O. C., but distrust “the main scientific 
discovery.” So it suddenly transpires that the O. C.’s 
are not good citizens, and that the ex-communists 
ought to be excommunicated. Moreover, the O. C.’s 
have committed a grievous fault; they are rich in 
this world’s goods, and have much money in the 
bank, and yet refuse to take stock in the Midland 
Railway, running through Oneida, and even through 
the grounds of the O. C. itself. But, in fact, the 
railroad is a nuisance, probably, to the O. C.’s, who 
do not want the shoals of visitors the new road will 
bring, though they entertain strangers with gree! 
hospitality—notably Mr. HepwortTH Dewers W liye 
special sepetter of the World, wieir feet.auN; and the 
omer, But g% iu0 visited them last 
— “* do well to ke “seriously, Oneida and vicin- 
ity would Ol sast_~Y ép among them a Community 
which has atic. “this use, that it yearly expends 
$150,000 for raw materials for its manufactures, and 
for labor $45,000 more, all of which is expended by 
the laborers for food and clothing in Oneida and 
vicinity. A perry Rea 
STORY OF A VOLUNTEER. 
BY L. BOLLES, JR. 
XXVIII. 
r|\HOUSANDS of the great army arrived daily at 
Miliken’s Bend during the week we re- 
mained there. The evening previous to the morning 
on which we were ordered to march, there was a 
thunder-shower, followed by a heavy rain during the 
night, which made the flat alluvial country a sea of 
mud and water. But at eight o’clock in the morn- 
ing we were marching, notwithstanding the mud. 
Our commander was not in the habit of telegraph- 
ing that he could not move his army on account of 
bad roads; and “ All quiet on the Mississippi” was 
not a stereotyped heading of news from the South- 
ern campaign. Our General and his men had been 
schooled inalife of western pioneering which dia 
not admit of sitting down and saying things could 
not be done, though they might look impossible. We 
struggled on two days and came to Richmond, La., 
which was some fifteen miles west of and opposite 
Vicksburg. We found the people every where much 
surprised to see us, the country being regarded im- 
passable at that season. A citizen of Richmond 
said to me, 

“ Your General must be crazy to think he can get 
an army through here; for if there is one day more 
of rain, or a break in the levee, the whole region will 
be flooded, and you will have to climb trees and eat 
bark in your starvation.” 


We had fear enough of that kind before us, espe- 
cially when we saw cascades of water pouring inland 
from the river which we knew was many feet higher 
than the land where we were. A conversation be- 
tween Gen. Grant and one of his officers was thus 
reported: 

“ General, we can never get through there.” 

“ Well, go on.” 

“ But what shall we do when we cannot get any 
further ?” 

“ Why, stop of course.” 

“ But what shall we eat ?” 

“ The best you can get.” 

“ Suppose we havn't anything to eat ?” 


us. All the mills were put in operation to furnish 
plank for flat-boats and bridges. New paths were 
made through fields, and cut through forests, by the 
sturdy pioneer corps made up of western farmers 
and lumbermen, who proved that they were not 
novices in wading through sloughs or swinging the 
axe. Corduroy roads’ were built through the 
Swamps and the bayous were crossed by bridges 
constructed upon piles, which swayed and creaked as 
the ponderous teams and batteries passed over them. 
We had been previously allowed fifteen teams to a 
regiment, and we now had only three. Sometimes 
eighteen mules attached to a wagon, or thirty oxen 
to a big cannon, were seen wallowing to their bellies 
in the mud. Yet on the whole we enjoyed our 
march, and fared well upon corn-cake, bacon, sweet 
potatoes, rice, &c., with an occasional box of hard- 
tack, which came to us from the river, so that we 
had no trouble from hunger. 

While we were getting by Vicksburg in this way, 
our transports were running the gauntlet of the ef- 
ficient batteries of the enemy at Vicksburg. Dark 
a bn ere chosen for ng purpose, Nez we could 

y hear the NEMub tan ee 

quite excitine ways 9S Cinnon. This was 
Vin 7+ me TONS x, for upon our successful run past 


oMespurg we must depend for transportation below. 
The roll of the thunder in the heavens, mingling 
with the roar of hostile cannon, did not prevent our 
weary bodies from being soothed to sleep by the 
sound of falling rain. But on putting out a band 
one morning as 1 yawned while awaking, splash it 
went into the water. This opened our eyes to see 
that the tent was flooded. The mess-chest stood 
half submerged. There we lay upon our dry pile of 
corn-stalks and cotton ; we contemplated our prostrate 
boots filled with water, wrung out the dripping cor- 
ners of the blankets which had hung over so far as 
to get wet, and heard the splash, splash, of the sol- 
diers, and the murmurs of their voices in consulta- 
tion as to how they could get material for a fire by 
which to cook their breakfast and dry their clothes. 


We marched down to the bayou, at which place 
we were to embark again. The steamers came up 
where the passage was so narrow that the branches 
of the trees met overhead and tore away the smoke- 
stacks and upper ornaments. The friendly negroes 
had been commissioned to gather up every old flat- 
boat and “dtg-out” to be found in the region, and 
all were alive with the excitement of getting off. 

It was on the morning we came to that landing- 
place, that I first saw General U.S. Grant. I was 
looking toward the house which the flag and guard 
told me was head-quarters, and there I saw aplainly- 
dressed man of medium height—a little round-shoul- 
dered but with a solid looking figure, shortly-cropped 
beard of light color, hands thrust into breeches 
pockets, felt hat crowded down upon the head, and 
an unlit cigar in his mouth—walking back and forth 
upon the veranda. He had that air which some- 
bodies have, and which nobodies cannot affect, which 
fastens the attention of a.stranger. He looked 
common-sense and business-like, and appeared to be 
a little abstracted, though evidently conscious of all 
that was passing. He wore no mark of rank, and I 
said to myself, “He is a contractor,” little thinking 
how large a contract he had taken. 

“I wish I could see Grant,” I said to an officer 
near by. 

“There he is,” he answered. 





[ We clip from the Evening Post, the following de- 
scription of the appearance of the first great wave 
of the incoming flood-tide at the mouth of the Pet- 
ticodiac river, which empties into the Bay of Fundy, 
Nova Scotia :] 


There it was, three miles off, a low white line, 
coming toward us steadily, and apparently faster 
and faster; directly across the river channel, in 


“Then you won't have to eat. Go ahead and see|one solid rank of shining foam. On it came, 


how we come out.” 


looking higher and higher, and presently came 


We did go ahead; but there was work in doing it.|the surf roar which broke in uncannily on the 
It rained aday and anight at Richthond. At the | meadow’s stillness. At each point that it passed, 
close of the religious services which we held that|the water spread out instantly over the space , ‘ : : 

: ; : s n min- 
day and evening ina pretty church at R., a part of | from shore to shore ; still on it came, swift, dead- meet of all interests, and accomplishes i 


the men were called out to repair a breach in the 





banks of the bayou which threatened to submerge |the empty river bed; its white foam gleamed 


like vicious teeth ; as it swept past the wharf, 
forty feet below us, it would not have surprised 
me if it had sprung at our throats; in a moment 
it was gone ; far up the stream, under the bridge, 


frothing around the piers, and out of sight on 
the other side. 


_The wave on this day was only about six feet 
high. In the spring tides it is often twelve feet, 
and then its roaring can be heard long before it 
isin sight. The wharf from which we watched it 
was forty feet high. Two hours and-a-half later 
we returned to it, and the water was flowing 
smooth and dark, within a few feet of the top. 


THANKSGIVING DAY WITH THE 
STUDENTS. 
66 HERE will be no recitations from 
Wednesday noon until Friday noon, and 
those who are absent until Monday morning 
will not have to make good omitted recitations.” 
Thas the Professors of Yale allow those under 
their charge opportunity to fully enjoy this time- 
honored New England holiday. Great num- 
bers of the students take advantage of the oc- 
casion to visit home and friends, and partake of 
the many good things certain to be prepared 
for them. 
We too turn our attention toward home, and 
on Wednesday afternoon join the emigrating 
column. At the railroad station we find several 
hundred fellow-students, rejoicing in anticipation 
of the happiness of the morrow. Many expect 
to take the 3:15 train north. The two cars 
standing on the track are crowded to their ut- 
most capacity, and yet the number on the out- 
side anxious for departure does not seem greatly 
reduced. “We must have more cars,” cries 
the conductor; and for them we must await the 
arrival of the train from New York, with which 
the 3:15 train usually connects. But the New 
York train is not “on time,” and soon the in- 
telligence circulates that it has broken down 
and will be delayed one hour and twenty min- 
utes. “What shall be done?” telegraphs the 
conductor of the 3:15 train to the superin- 
tendent at Hartford. “Wait,” answers that 
functionary ; and, as there was no other alter- 
native, the crowd submitted good-naturedly to 
the Hartford decree. Finally, the New York 
train arrived; seven cars were detached and 
added to our train. These were soon filled, and 
at about 5 o’clock the welcome “ All aboard !” 
was heard. 

When we left the cars at Wallingford, and 
while watching the retreating train, one of my 
companions exclaimed, “There, I left that bun. 
dle on the cars!” “ Never see it again,” was the 
first thought. “ Perhaps we may,” was the sec- 
ond; and in a few moments a description of 
the missing bundle was dispatched to the con- 
ductor of the train, now miles away, by a mes- 
senger sure to overtake it. What a wonderfully 
useful agent the telegraph is, and how admir- 
ably it combines with the railroad and other 
improvements! In the present case, for exam- 
ple, the missing bundle was recovered ; but 
without the aid of the telegraph, in all proba- 
bility it would never have again been seen by the 
owner. So, too, at New Haven, but for the tele- 
graph, passengers, and railroad officials would 
have been in a deplorable-situation of uncertain- 
ty. The instances of its usefulness might be mul- 
tiplied indefinitely. It is the servant and help- 





ly ; behind it, smooth, rippling water ; before it,|utes what not many years ago required days 





and weeks. 
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But to return to the subject of Thanksgiving. 
I have lately seen an account of its origin, which 
interested me. It is said to date hack near the 
time of the first settlement at Plymouth. In 
1623, we are told, the Pilgrims were thrown 
into great distress by the prospect of famine. 
Before their planting was finished they were 
destitute of bread and corn; and from the third 
week in May to the middle of July there was 
no rain. Their corn, upon which they mainly 
relied for food in the coming winter, withered 
under the heat of a scorching sun, and the great- 
er portion of it appeared irrecoverably lost. 
The Indians delighted themselves with the 
thought that famine would soon render the set- 
tlers an easy prey tothem. In these circum- 
stances a public fast was calle¢, and observed 
with great solemnity. The morning and most 
of the day, it is stated, “ was clear and hot, but 
towards evening the clouds collected, and like 
the gracious influences of God the rain descend- 
ed in moderate yet copious showers.” The rain 
revived the expiring crop, and there was a plen- 
tiful harvest. Then was observed a DAY OF PUB- 
Lic THANKSGIVING. 


We may be certain that a day of Thanksgiv- 
ing which thus originated was observed by the 
Puritans with great sincerity ; that it was an 
occasion for recognizing the special providences 
of God, and giving thanks for his abundant 
goodness. We appropriately make it a festal 
day; but we shall best honor its originators 
when we mingle with our feast the higher ele- 
ments which circulated at the Thanksgiving 
tables of yore. 

New Haven, Nov. 30, 1867. 


Ww. 


DIXON ON THE TRAPPER’S GUIDE. 
From the London Atheneum. 

The Trapper’s Guide : a Manual of Instructions 
for Capturing all kinds of Fur-bearing Ani- 
mals and Curing their Skins ; with Observa- 
tions on the Fur-Trade, Hints on Life in the 
Woods, and Narratives of Trapping and 
Hunting Excursions. By 8. Newhouse, and 
other Trappers and Sportsmen. Edited by 
J. H. Noyes and T. L. Pitt. (Wallingford, 
Ct., Published by the Oneida Community ; 
London, Triibner & Co.) 


Mr. J. H. Noyes, co-editor of this curious book, 
is the famous Father Noyes, founder of the Bi- 
ble Families, and reigning chief at Wallingford, 
and Oneida Creek. » Sewell Newhouse, one 
of the authors of it, is the hardly less famous 
Canadian trapper who invented the Oneida trap. 


“The need of a trapper in a new country is 
not pianofurtes or cartes de visite, but traps.” 
This philosophic sentence might be the motto 
of this volume, instead of figuring modestly in 
the Appendix. It is also, as we have seen, the 
gospel of the Oneida Commnnity. The Saints 
are to judge the earth; and there is, therefore, 
no reason why they should not be the execu- 
tioners of those things by which the earth is 
infested : yet the book before us has in it noth- 
ing saintly. It is purely practical, and that in 
the highest degree. The authors and their ed- 
itors never look beyond the immediate objects 
of trapping and curing. Vermin are to be 
caught, not because the earth is under a curse 
and they are its consequence, but because, “ the 
yearly production of raw furs in the whole 
world is worth from seventeen to twenty mill- 
ions of dollars; and the whole amount of the 
fur trade, including manufactured goods, reaches 
a value of not less than a hundred millions.” 
It is true that the trapper is told to trust in God 
and keep his powder dry. But throughout this 
book the powder halt of the sentence seems to be 
put first. 


good trapping grounds, good traps, good judg- 
ment, and good luck must be combined to se- 
cure good profits.” Any other factors and any 
other results are left quite out of the question. 

We cannot say that we regret this worldli- 
ness of tone. Nothing is more offensive to us 
than the cant which lowers religion to the every- 
day level instead of raising daily life to the re- 
ligious level. The pious trader who thought 
that the refusal of protection to his bankrupt 
debtor was owing toa special interposition of 
Providence is not the man with whom we would 
have dealings. If weare to be told of traps, 
let us be told of them by trappers. We need 
not at the same time be reminded that they are 
trappers of men. 

Considering that when Mr. Newhouse settled 
down at Oneida Creek, bears and wolves were 
to be found in the forests around, and several 
thousands of the Iroquois Indians “gave a 
somewhat primitive cast to the population,” we 
must say that the mode of trapping which he 
recommends is extremely luxurious. Even the 
editors wonder at the completeness of his out- 
fit. A tent, a cooking stove, an extempore bed- 
stead, and at least one hundred and fifty traps, 
seem over-abundant. But then, as Mr. New- 
house says, the tired hunter may sleep in com- 
fort, and, “if he is fortunate enough to be 
perched on such a bed, in a tent well buttoned 
up, with a friendly stove at his feet, the ery of 
the loon, the how] of the wolf, or the scream 
of the panther will hardly disturb his slumbers.” 
The editors, too, recognize the importance of 
making the trapper a pioneer of cultivation: 
“Tt is best to encourage and help forward as 
far as possible good civilized living, even in wild 
places ;” though who are tobenefit by the ex- 
ample we can hardly discover. The Indians 
seem to have departed. The wolf and the pan- 
ther may be awed, but will not be tamed, by 
the spectacle of a buttoned-up-tent, and the 
sound of the hunter’s snore within, as the bass 
part of the duett in which they take the treble. 
It is said that after a man has been some time in 
the woods the musquitoes cease to bite him ; 
| and if new-comers anoint themselves with penny- 
royal, they are equally secure. “It afforded 
me infinite satisfaction,’ says one of the con- 
tributors to this volume, “to see the impo- 
tent rage with which my late tormentors 
whirled round and round my head in bewilder- 
ing circles, never daring, however, to approach 
within the reach of the aroma of this powerful 
ointment.” Perhaps the effect of good, civi- 
lized living is the same on larger animals. It 
attracts them, shows them their impotence, and 
allows them to be caught in some of the one 
hundred and fifty traps with which the hunter is 
equipped. 

As for the food with which he is to regale 
himself, Mr. Newhouse gives us this dainty bill 
of fare : 

“The very best way of cooking fish and fowl ever 
devised is familiar to woodsmen, but unknown to 
city epicures. Itis this: Take a large fish—say a 
trout of three or four pounds, fresh from its gambols 
in the cool stream—cut a small hole at the neck and 
abstract the intestines. Wash the inside clean, and 
season it with pepper and salt; or, if convenient, fill 
it with stuffing made of bread-crumbs or crackers 
chopped up with meat. Make a fire outside the tent, 
and when it has burned down to embers, rake it 
open, put in the fish, and cover it with the coals and 
hot ashes. Within an hour take it from its bed, peel 
off the skin from the clean flesh, and you will havea 
trout with all its original juices and flavors pre- 
served within it; a dishtoo good, as Izaak Walton 
would say, ‘for any but very honest men.’ Grouse, 
ducks, and various other fowls can be cooked de- 
liciously ina similar way. The intestines of the 
bird should be taken out by a small hole at the vent, 
and the inside washed and stuffed as before. Then 
wet the feathers thoroughly, and cover with hot em- 
bers. When the cooking is finished, peel off the 
burnt feathers and skin, and you will find under- 
neath a lump of nice juicy flesh, which, when once 
; tasted, will never be forgotton. The peculiar ad- 
| vantage of this method of roasting is that the coyer- 





| ing of embers prevents the escape of the juices by 


evaporation.” 
Another tells us that pork fritters are the 


We are told that “good weather, | nicest things known; they are to be dipped in 





batter and fried in hot fat till they are light 
brown. “They are delicious,” he adds; “try 
them any day ; it is not at all necessary to have 
an appetite.” The same man says that a skunk, 
when properly dressed and cooked, is good eat- 
ing. But to judge from the well-known proper- 
ties of that unsavory being, we should think 
most hunters would choose the pork fritters. 
These are condemned, however, by the editors, 
and perhaps they think the skunk is preferable. 

Although the skunk, however, is in the habit 
of discharging an essence which ruins all cloth- 
ing impregnated with it, old trappers know how 
to cure the skin from all offensive odor. They 
approach the animal stealthily and give it a 
smart blow on the back with a club, which par- 
alvzes the ejecting muscles. Moreover, the 
skunk is “very neat in its personal habits,” 
and does not like to soil its own fur with the 
weapon it reserves for its enemies. Much cu- 
rious insight is given us into the ways and cus- 
toms of other animals. An old trapper tells 
us that the print of a raccoon’s paw greatly re- 
sembles that of the bare foot of a young child. 
The surest bait for attracting foxes is loose earth 
from the kennel of a tame fox, or some other 
strongly scented preparation. Otters will seldom 
eat bait, but they will generally smell it. As 
tor muskrats, the following account is too inter- 
esting to be shortened : 

“ Muskrats have a curious method of traveling 
long distances under theice. In their winter excur- 
sions to their feeding-grounds, which are frequently 
at great distances from their abodes, they take in 
breath at starting and remain under the water as 
long as they can. Then they rise up to the ice, and 
breathe out the air in their lungs, which remains in 
bubbles against the lower surface of the ice. They 
wait till this air recovers oxygen from the water and 
the ice, and then take it in again and go on till the op- 
eration has to be repeated. In this way they can 
travel almost any distance, and live any length of 
time under the ice. The hunter sometimes takes 
advantage of this habit of the muskrat, in the follow- 
ing manner: When the marshes and ponds where 
muskrats abound are first frozen over and the ice is 
thin and clear, on striking into their houses with his 
hatchet for the purpose of setting his traps, he fre- 
quently sees a whole family plunge into the water 
and swim away under the ice. Following one of 
them for some distance, he sees him come up to re- 
new his breath in the manner above described. 
After the animal has breathed against the ice, and 
before he has had time to take his bubble in again, 
the hunter strikes with his hatchet directly over him 
and drives him away from his breath. In this case 
he drowns in swimming a few rods, and the hunter, 
cutting a hole in the ice, takes him out. Mink, otter, 
and beaver travel under the ice in the same way ; 
and hunters have frequently told me of taking otter 
in the manner I have described, when these animals 
visit the houses of the muskrat for prey.” 


Yet all this is a mere introduction to the true 
subject of the book. It is with a view to 
trapping animals that their habits are studied. 
Having learnt these characteristics, we may sally 
out from our tent and set the various kinds of 
snares which are to fill our pockets as well as 
our larder. There are eight different sizes of 
the Newhouse trap, adapted to the capture of 
all kinds of animals, from the house rat to the 
grizzly bear. The smallest size has jaws which 
spread three and one-halfinches. The largest, 
which is called the great bear-tamer, weighs 42 
lbs., and the jaws spread 16 inches. The requi- 
sites of a good trap are, that the jaws should 
not be too thin and sharp-cornered, the pan 
should not be too large, the spring should be 
strong enough, and the trap should lie flat when 
opened, If the jaws are too sharp, the force of 
the spring will almost cut an animal’s leg off, 
and will in any case, aid the animal to gnaw or 
twist off its leg. Nearly all the animals that 
escape get away by self-amputation. But they 
are also liable to be eaten in the traps by other 
animals, and to avoid this the device called the 
spring-pole is necessary. The top of a tree or 
pole is bent down, made fast to the chain of the 
trap, and hooked to, or notched into, a small 
tree or stick driven into the ground. When the 
animal is caught in the trap, his struggles un- 
hook the pole, and he goes up into the air with 
a jerk which puts an end to his own chance of 
escape and to the selfish assistance of his breth- 
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ren. For aquatic animals a sliding-pole is used ; 
the ring of the chain runs along it when the 
animal plunges into deep water, and a return to 
the surface is impossible. Bears, deer, and 
other large game have a clog fastened to their 
traps, which enables them to move about slowly, 
but prevents those violent struggles that might 
prove fatal either to the trap itself or to a limb 
of the captive. 

The bait should not be put on the pan of the 
trap, for several reasons. It is not the trap- 
per’s object to attract the animal’s nose to 
the pan, but to make him tread upon it. 
“When an animal pulls at a bait on the pan of 
a trap, he is not likely to spring the trap, for he 
lifts in the wrong direction; and if he does 
spring the trap, the position of his head is such, 
especially if the bait is high on the pan, he is 
pretty sure to give the jawsa slip. Besides, 
bait on the pan calls the attention of the wary 
animal to the trap; whereas he ought to be 
wholly diverted from it, and all signs of it ob- 
literated.” Some animals are more cautious 
than others, and require more concealment. 
Bears have no fear of traps, but enter them “as 
readily as a hog or an ox.” The fox and wolf 
are not so accommodating. For the latter the 
trap should be well rubbed with the green 
leaves of the male fern or brake, which give a 
humid, earthy smell to the trap, and carry off 
all seent of human contact. “I suggest, how- 
ever,” adds the old trapper, “ that if trappers 
would lay out a little more money in buckskin 
gloves, they would be well renumerated.” The 
fox-trap should be thoroughly smeared with 
blood, or covered with beeswax, to take off the 
smell of iron. It should then be concealed un- 
der a bed of ashes, chaff, or light earth, and 
wool, noss, or leaves should be packed under 
the pan. The surface of the earth around should 
be brushed with a quill or bush; scraps of fried 
meat rolled in honey should be scattered over 
the bed of the trap, except where the pan is; 
and a piece of bloody meat should be drawn 
round in two large circles. “ Another method 
practised by woodmen is to set the trap in a 
spring that does not freeze over in winter, plac- 
ing it about half an inch under water, and cover- 
ing the space within the jaws with a piece of 
moss that rises above the water. A bait of 
meat should be placed in such a position that the 
fox in taking it, will be likely to put his foot on 
the moss to prevent wetting it.” Dainty fox! 
This is the way in which others of a species dif- 
fering much from yours are caught by their ami- 
able weakness. 

There is something cold-blooded in the way 
in which the otter’s sportive love of sliding is 
turned to account. The place where the otters 
slide down banks and slopes “are found at 
intervals on all the streams and routes they 
haunt,” and in the steepest part of one of these 
slides the trapper sets a “claw-trap,” which is 
carefully secreted. The otter, shooting down 
from the top of the bank with his legs under 
him, comes full upon this trap, which springs 
and strikes him with its projecting claws in the 
center of the body. Of the other methods in 
use for taking the otter, the following is equally 
open to our first objection : 

“The art of taking otter in the winter under the 
ice is not generally understood by trappers, and de- 
serves an explanation. These animals do not hiber- 
nate, buttravel about in winter as wellas in summer. 
In the coldest weather they keep their feeding-holes 
in the ice open, and are frequently seen near the 
edges, playing, and sliding, catching fish. They 
can be taken by the following process: Ascertain 
the depth of water at one of these holes, and cut a 
pole, suitable to the ring of the chain, and long 
enough to rise some distance above the ice when the 
butt is driven into the bottom. The ring of the 
chain should be slipped on the butt before it is 
driven, and should be free to traverse the length of 
the pole, except that a twig should be left near the 
lower end to prevent it from slipping off when you 
come to raise the trap. Two branches should emerge 
from one place toward the upper end, and should be 
left three or four inches long. Drive the pole so that 
these branches will be about eight inches below the 
ice, and fill into the fork of the branches with ever- 
greens, so as to give the appearance of a bird’s nest. 
Set your trap on this nest, and the otter, climbing 





over it to assist him in emerging from the water, will 
spring it and be taken. Then he will make a des- 
perate plunge to the bottom of the stream, and the 
ring of the chain sliding down on the pole, he will 
be unable to rise again and will drown. In this 
way many can be taken successively in a single trap. 
They travel mostly under the ice in winter, and in 
their rounds visit all the feeding-holes on their way ; 
and are often taken in traps set as above directed, 
when the holes are entirely frozen over.” 

It may seem superfluous for Mr. Newhouse 
to tell us that foxes like grapes. He might as 
well have added that they do not like sour 
grapes. Yet the friend of our childhood, to 
whom we owe this knowledge, is not so trust- 
worthy an authority on matters of woodcraft 
as are the Bible Communists. He makes 
wolves talk, while Mr. Newhouse knows from 
experience that they howl. Anyhow, Mr. New- 
house and his fellow saints have made them 
howl to some purpose, not only by trapping 
them and selling their skins, but also by pub- 
lishing this curious and characteristic volume. 


“THAT MAN LOOKS LIKE MY SON.”—As sey- 
eral colored men from Claiborne county were 
walking through our streets, they passed the 
house of a negro woman, who was standing at 
her door. It was a beautiful moonlight night, 
and as they passed the old woman she remarked, 
“That man looks like my son.” He was suffi- 
ciently attracted to stop, and sure enough it was 
his mother. They had been separated for the 
last eight years, and were parted in Virginia. 
The young man had but lately commenced 
making preparations to take a trip to Virginia 
in search of his mother, and here, very unex- 
pectedly, they met and recognized each other 
by the light of the moon. The mother, over- 
come with joy, shrieked ane shouted and hugged 
her son as only a mother could. Sister Jane 
was called to see the lost brother, and another 
scene of affection was witnessed between brother 
and sister, long separated, such as only those 
who experience can appreciate. 

— Vicksburg Republican. 


NEWS ITEMS. 

WEsToN has won his wager by reaching Chicago 
at ten o’clock on Thursday morning, two hours 
ahead of time. He failed to perform the feat of 
walking one hundred miles in twenty-four hours, after 
five trials. In the third attempt he made ninety- 
one miles, and had two hours and thirty-seven min- 
utes left. He could, undoubtedly, have made the 
remaining nine miles in. time, but his feet were 
badly blistered and swollen, and he yielded to the 
advice of his attendants, and stopped. The fifth 
attempt was a hard one, made in a heavy rain-storm, 
and over bad roads. He made eighty-six miles, and 
had three hours and seven minutes to spare. Being 
greatly fatigued, he refused to proceed further. 
“ After the terrible journey I had made,” he said, “I 
felt that the remaining fourteen miles would be the 
longest walk I had ever undertaken.” He has met 
with enthusiastic receptions all along the route, and 
was greeted by great crowds at Chicago. His pleas- 
ant, gentlemanly ways have made him hosts of 
friends ; and considering the motive of his journey, 
and the modest, earnest spirit on his part which, ac- 
cording to all accounts, has pervaded it, we are glad 
of his success. 

GENERAL GRANT reports that the total strength of 
the United States army is 56,500 men. The number of 
recruits during the year ending Nov. 30th, was 
34,000, and the desertions upwards of 13,000. 

A magority of the Judiciary Committee of the 
House of Representatives, has reported in favor of 
impeaching President Johnson of “high crimes and 
misdemeanors.” The vote of the Committee stood 
five for impeachment and four against. The House 
has not yet taken action on the report. 

FOREIGN. 


Tue French troops have evacuated the Roman 
territory. 

GARIBALDI has been released from the Varignano 
prison, and has gone to his home in Caprera. 





Tue Trapper’s Guide is sold by Trusner & Co., 
60 Paternoster Row, London. 


Announcements ; 


THE ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 
Is an Association living in Lenox, Madison Co., N. Y., four 
miles from Oneida Depot. Number of members, 210. Land, 
589 acres. Business, Horticulture and Mantfactures. Theol- 
ogy, Perfectionism, Sociology, Bible Communism. 
WALLINGFORD COMMUNITY. 
Branch of 0. C., at Wallingford, Conn., one mile west of dc- 
pot. Number of members, 45. Land, 228 acres. Business, 
Horticulture and Printing the Circuar. 
NEW YORK AGENCY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 835 Broadway, N.Y. Room 9. 
of members, 10. Business, Commerce. 
NEW HAVEN FAMILY. 
Branch of 0. C., at 82 Howe street, New Haven,Conn. Num- 
ber of members, 9. Business, boarding of students from the 
Communities. 


Number 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

The O. C. and branches are not “ Free Lovers” in the popular 
sense of the term. They call their social system ComPLex Mar- 
RIAGE, and hold to freedom of love only within their own fami- 
lies, subject to free criticism and the rule of Male Continence. 


ADMISSIONS. 

Members are admitted to the 0. C. and branches, after sufii- 
cient acquaintance ; but not on meie application or profession 
of sympathy. Whoever wishes to join, must first secure confi- 
dence by deeds. The present accommodations of the Commu- 
nities are crowded; and large accessions will be impossible till 
new Communities are formed. 


STEEL TRAPS. 

Eight sizes and descriptions, suitable for catching House 
Rats, Muskrats, Mink, Fox, Otter, Beaver, the Black and Grizzly 
Bear, are made by the Oneida Community, Oneida, New York, 
of whom they may be purchased, or of the Community Agency, 
835 Broadway, New York. Descriptive list and price-list sent 
free on application. 


TRAVELINC-BACS. 

The Oneida Community manufacture a great variety of Gen- 
tlemen’s and Ladies’ Traveling-bags and Satchels, Noyes’ Lunch 
Bags, &c. Samples may be seen and orders will be taken at 
the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broadway, N. Y. Descriptive price- 
list sent on application. 





PRESERVED FRUITS AND VECETABLES 

Strawberries, Black, Red and Orange Raspberries, Cherries, 
Huckleberries, Plums, Peaches, Pears, Pine-Apples, Quinces, 
Lawton Blackberries, in quart bottles and quart cans, with 
syrup—Tomatoes, Sweet Corn, Peas, Lima Beans and String- 
Beans, in cans—are put up in quantities for sale by the Oneida 
Community. Also, Jellies of the Barberry, Currant, Blackber- 
ry, Quince, Crab-Apple, Peach, Raspberry, and Black Currant. 
N. B. As we are unable to keep up with the demand for these 
goods, persons desiring a full assortment, should order a year 
in advance. First come, first served. Descriptive price-list 
sent on application. 





MACHINE TWIST AND SEWINC-SILK. 


Machine-Twist of our own manufacture (Willow Place Works); 
also various brands and descriptions of Sewing-Silk, in whole- 
sale quantities for sale by the 0. C. N. Y. Branch, 335 Broad- 
way, New York. 





0. C. PURCHASING ACENCY. 
NO. 385 BROADWAY, NEW-YORK, (P. 0. Box, 6796.) 

This Agency buys goods of all kinds for those who cannot 
afford to come to the city, or those to whom shopping is a bore. 
For commis¢ion we charge five per cent. or less, according 
to the kind and quantity of goods ordered. The commission 
will be charged on the actual outlay of money, including all ex- 
penses involved for packing, expressage, &c. In some cases 
where the expenditure is small, and the trouble of filling the 
order considerable, reasonable charge for time will be made. 





PICTURES. 

The following Photographic views of the Oneida Community 
can be furnished on application; viz: The Community Build- 
ings; Buildings and Grounds; Rustic Summer-House and 
Group: Bag-Be¢ on the Lawn—size of pictures 8 inches by 10-- 
price 75cents. Various stereoscopic views of the Buildings and 
Groups and Grounds zan be furnished for 40centseach. Views, 
carte de visite size, 25 cents each. Any of the above will be 
sent by mail, post paid, on receipt of the pricenamed. Address, 
Oneida Community, Oneida, N. Y. 





PUBLICATIONS. 


HAnp-Boox or THe OneErpA Community; with a Sketch of its 
Founder, and an Outline of its Constitution and Doctrines. 
72 pp. octavo. Price, 35 cents for single copy; $3.50 per 
dozen. 

SALVATION FROM SIN, THE END OF CHRISTIAN FaitH; an octavo 
pamphlet of 48 pages; by J. H. Noyes. Price, 25 cts. for sin- 
gle copy, or $2.00 per dozen. 

Tue Traprer’s Guips; A Manual of Instructions for Capturing 
Fur-bearing animals ; by 8. Newhouse. Second edition ; wit 
new Narratives and Illustrations. 280 pp.,8vo. Price, bound 
in cloth, $1.50. . 

MALE Continence; 0” Self-Control in Sexual Intercourse. A Let- 
ter of Inquiry answered by J. H. Noyes. Price, 50 cts. perdoz. 

Back Votumes or tHe “Circunar,” unbound. Price, $1.50 per 
volume, or sent (post paid) by mail, at $1.75. 

[ The above works are for gale at this office.] 
Messrs. Trupyern & Company, Book-sellers, Paternoster Row, 

London, have our Hanp-Boox or tne OngipA Community for sale 

they will receive subscriptions for the Circutar, and orders for 





our other publications, 


